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Tue Newfoundland Seal Fishery, although vigorously prose- 
cuted for the past 120 years, has been strangely neglected by 
British vessels, and, so far as this country is concerned, is 
quite a recent industry. The season of 1876 was the first, with 
one trifling exception, in which our sealers took part in the 
annual harvest of the Labrador ice. At present several vessels 
belonging to British owners are annually present at the fishing, 
but hitherto Dundee is the only British port from which vessels 
are dispatched direct to St. John’s. They leave Dundee about 
the first week in February, and having made up their full 
complement of hands clear out from St. John’s on the 10th March. 
They are allowed to take Seals as soon after that date as they 
can come up with them. If successful in getting a cargo early, 
they land their produce at St. John’s, and make a second trip to 
the ice, or proceed to the north of Iceland to shoot Hooded Seals 
before going north to the Whale-fishery. 

In Greenland the close time terminates with the 2nd April. 
The main take of Seals is speedily over, but some of the crews 
continue to shoot old Seals, or go south to Iceland to look for 
Hooded Seals, till the 20th May, when they take their departure 
for the Whale-fishery, for which purpose they proceed to Davis 
Straits, or to the ice between Greenland and Spitzbergen. ) 

The Seal which forms the chief object of pursuit, both in the 
Labrador and Greenland Seas, is known by the sealers as the 
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Saddle-back or Harp Seal (Phoca grenlandica, Fab.); it is 
restless and gregarious in its habits, and as the breeding season 
approaches congregates on the ice off Newfoundland in count- 
less numbers. In the Greenland Seas it is also found at the 
same season in large but—owing to undue persecution—greatly 


diminished packs. This migration takes place with great regu- 


larity, and the sealers know almost to a day when the old 
Seals will take to the ice to produce their young. In the 
latter locality the young are almost all born by the 1st April, 
and on the 8rd the slaughter takes place; on the Newfound- 
land ice the young are produced some fortnight earlier; there 
are also a larger number of Hooded Seals found there than 
further north. 

Later in the season the Greenland ice is invaded by large 
numbers of Seals from the Labrador ice, on the breaking up of 
which they travel northward, still along thé margin of the ice, 
resting as they go, till they reach latitude 76°; they then make 
for the south end of Spitzbergen, and even pass on to the shores 
of Novaya Zemlya. 

Between Iceland and Greenland the Hooded Seal (Cystophora 
cristata, Erxleben) is met with in considerable numbers in the 
month of June, after the Labrador ice has disappeared, and since 
1877 they have been hunted with considerable success. These 
chiefly fall to the Norwegians, though some of our ships also 
take part in their pursuit, but this locality has of late years 
offered another inducement to the whalers which I shall mention 
shortly. The sealing voyage over, most of the vessels go north 
for the whaling voyage, either to the Greenland Seas, lying 
between 70° and 80° N. latitude and 20° W. and 10° E. longitude, 
or to Davis Strait. 

The Newfoundland sealing in the season of 1882 opened 
under the most unfavourable circumstances, owing to the vast 
accumulation of ice in the Atlantic. All through the spring, and 
quite into the month of June, reports represent the Newfoundland 
. Seas as bristling with huge icebergs, whilst from Cape Breton 
to 200 miles S.E. of Cape Rice stretched a tremendous pack 


of heavy ice, which the sealers on their arrival in vain tried to 
penetrate, effectually closing the port of St. John’s. On the | 


2nd March five of the Dundee vessels were reported still fast 
in the ice, and they only reached St. John’s on the 9th March, 
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barely in time to make their arrangements for sailing on the 
10th, the day fixed by law for their departure. 

On the 21st May H.M.S. ‘ Teredos’ reported the ice as nearly 
solid from Cape Breton to Newfoundland ; twenty-one ships were 
still locked in the ice N.W. of Cape Race, and one large ship of 
1000 tons rested forty feet above the water, having been thus 
forced up by the pressure of the ice, and at the end of the month 
of May there were still many ships imprisoned in the vast ice- 
field off Cape Breton. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Dundee vessels were much less successful in that season than in 
that of 1881, the take of Seals being only 63,204, against 139,982 
in the previous year. The ‘Arctic’ andthe ‘Thetis’ were the most. 
successful, the former taking 24,663 and the latter 10,598 Seals, 
the remaining four vessels securing 27,943 Seals between them. 
The ‘ Wolf’ was also reported “ full,” and the ‘Proteus’ and 
‘Walrus’ (all three belonging to British owners), the former with 
8000 and the latter with 7800 Seals. The Newfoundland voyage, 
notwithstanding the difficulties which the vessels encountered, 
may, so far as the British vessels are concerned, be said, upon 
the whole, to have been a successful one, although far short of 
the exceptional season of 1881. The ‘Thetis’ proceeded from 
St. John’s direct to the Greenland Seal fishery, and succeeded in 
shooting 8317 old Seals and eight Bottle-nose Whales, thus 
making a very successful voyage. I believe fourteen vessels 
belonging to British owners, in addition to the Dundee sealers, 
left St. John’s Harbour on the 10th March. 

The Greenland sealing voyage is a record of successive 
storms and fogs. Capt. David Gray, of the ‘Eclipse,’ has 
published extracts from his log in ‘Land and Water’ for 
December 9th, 16th and 23rd, from which it will be seen how 
perilous is the navigation of the high latitudes visited by the 
sealers in the early spring. Not only have they to contend with 
the ordinary risks of navigation, but there is the constant dread 
of being beset, and thus losing the precious days which should 
be employed in searching for the Seals, or even perhaps of being 
crushed in the pitiless ice. To all this must be added the 
hardships from cold and fatigue, and the discomforts of a ship 
constantly engaged in “‘ making off.” Surely a “full” ship is 
not too great a reward for the skill and endurance displayed by 
these bold and skilful navigators. 
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But all the vessels which leave the ports of Dundee and 
Peterhead do not return successful. In the past year the ‘ Jan 
Mayen’ (Salmond) was lost, and the ‘ Hope’ returned in April 
with a broken shaft; in time, however, to be fitted out once more 
for the Arctic Seas in search of the lost ‘ Hira,’ happily with the 
most complete success. More than one of the ships missed the 
Seals from being beset or other causes; the chief reason, how- 
ever, being that, from some unexplained cause, the old Seals 
took to the ice much farther north and east than they were ever 
known to have done before; in fact, far beyond the limits laid 
down in the Act of Parliament for their protection. It thus 
happens that only eight out of the thirteen Scotch vessels which 
sailed for the northern sealing voyage were successful, the total 
take being 22,142 Seals, against 23,894 in the season of 1881; 
but as the Norwegian vessels took even more Seals than our 
own, it is probable that the whole brood was destroyed, and 
that had more ships been present, it would only have resulted in 
a lower average. 

Capt. Gray tells me that the old Seal-fishing in heed was a 
perfect failure, partly owing to the weather, and partly to the 
‘heavy ice being surrounded by thin bay-ice, which prevented the 
boats from getting near the Seals. 

The Dundee vessels, nine in number, which went on to 
Davis Straits in search of Right Whales were rewarded with 
seventy-eight of these valuable monsters, which produced 770 
tons of oil and 582 ewts. of bone, which, with oil at £33 per ton 
and bone at £1150 per ton, would yield a return of £58,876. 

In years gone by, when the Right Whale formed almost the 
only prize which was considered worth the attention of the 
whalers, such small deer as Seals and White Whales were 
looked upon as hardly worth the time employed in their capture ; 
the ships pushed on, anxiously speculating upon the chance of 
making the passage of the middle ice in Baffin’s Bay, then so 
tedious and dangerous an undertaking, or wended their way 
north to the east coast of Greenland and the open waters of 
Spitzbergen. Since about the year 1837, however, sealing has 
been seriously prosecuted, I fear with the very serious result of 
ruining what, if judiciously worked, might long have remained a 
very lucrative business. The Whales are getting scarcer, and 
the costly nature of the outfit in the present day, renders failure 
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a very serious matter. The result is that the whalers never lose 
a chance, and, compared with the days that are past, often 
return with a very miscellaneous cargo. 

The notable feature in the fishery of 1882 was the capture 
of a large number of Bottle-nose Whales, Hyperoodon rostratum, 
The whalers have long been in the habit of taking an occasional 
Bottle-nose, and many years ago the ‘ Chieftain,’ of Kirkcaldy, 
caught twenty-eight of them off Frobisher Strait; but it was not 
till 1877, when the ‘Jan Mayen,’ then of Peterhead, having 
missed the Seals, succeeded in taking ten Bottle-noses, that their 
pursuit attracted much attention. Since that time, however, 
they have been more sought for, and now most of the smaller 
vessels hunt for them every season, while some of the larger 
vessels, in the interval between the finish of the Seal-fishery and 
the commencement of the whaling, go south to the north-east 
coast of Iceland for the same purpose. In 1880 Capt. Gray, of 
the ‘ Eclipse,’ killed thirty-two of these Whales, and in 1881 
they came in for their full share of attention, 111 having been: 
taken. In the past season (1882) 463 of these animals were 
secured by the Scotch vessels alone, 203 of which fell to the lot 
of our friend David Gray. 

Capt. Gray, from various causes, virtually missed the Seals 
(killing. only 468), and gave the whole of his attention to the 
Bottle-noses. The first Whale was taken on April 27th, but owing 
to continuous gales it was not till May 8rd that he got seriously 
to work amongst them, the result being that by June 29th every 
tank was full of blubber, all the coals (except those necessary 
for the passage home), thrown overboard, and even the bread 
removed from its tank to a temporary locker to make room for 
the precious blubber. Thus he started for home on June 80th, 
arriving safely in port on July 5th, with literally a “ full” ship. 

As the cargo was estimated to yield something like 230 tons of 
— oil, and Bottle-nose oil has proved to be little if at all inferior to 
true sperm oil, being worth about £60 per ton, Capt. Gray is to 
be congratulated upon the results of his enterprise; but, I fear, 
their value having become fully known, it will in future go hard 
with the Bottle-noses. A considerable number of these Whales 
were also taken by the Norwegian fleets. 

Capt. Gray, during the season of 1882, devoted his attention 
not only to the capture of these singular creatures, but has also 
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succeeded in throwing much light upon their habits and economy, 
of which absolutely nothing was previously known, and has 
settled for ever a disputed point which has long been a puzzle 
to naturalists. Hitherto the adult male of this species had never 
been described in the flesh; their properly authenticated and sexed 
skulls were therefore unknown. A form of skull has from time to 
time been met with, which by some was regarded as that of the 
adult male Hyperoodon rostratum, but Dr. J. E. Gray thought 
otherwise, and accordingly described it as belonging to a new 
species which he named H. latifrons ; subsequently he even 
established for it a new genus, which he styled Lagenocetus. The 
skull which was known to us as that of the adult female and 
young male of IH. rostratum (H. butzkopf of Gray) was remarkable 
for the great development of the maxillary bones, which form 
a crest on each side nearly as high as the occipital portion of 
the skull; but in the form known as H., latifrons these maxillary 
crests were vastly more developed, so as to exceed in height the 
hinder portion of the skull, and instead of being thin and wide 
apart, as in H. rostratum, were very much thickened and reflexed 
in front so as to present nearly a flat surface, with a very narrow 
space between them. 

These two extremes, viewed by themselves, might well have 
been ascribed to two very distinct animals, but Capt. Gray 
brought home with him a series of skulls illustrating the gradual 
development of these remarkable crests, and clearly showing that 
the form of skull ascribed by Dr. Gray to Lagenocetus latifrons 
was simply that of the adult male of Hyperoodon rostratum. 

With photographs of these skulls, Capt. Gray also very kindly 
sent me outlines of the animals to which they belonged, and so 
interesting are they that the whole series has been engraved 
to illustrate a communication since made by Capt. Gray to the 
Zoological Society of London.* For valuable notes upon the 
habits and forms of these most interesting creatures I must 
refer to that communication. 

I have elsewhere had the pleasure of recording indubitable 
evidence of the occurrence of the Atlantic Right Whale in British 


* See Proc. Zool. Soc. 1862, pp. 726—731 and Trans. Norf. and Norw. 
Nat. Soe. vol. iii. pp. 476—481. [The above notes were written in December, 
1882, and read before the Glasgow Natural History Society. | 
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waters, for which Science is also indebted to Capt. Gray, and 
his observations on the habits and development of the Hyperoodon 
are scarcely less interesting. It is gratifying in the extreme that 
this successful commander, whilst so fully occupied with his 
many and arduous duties, still finds time and opportunity to 
study the interesting animals with which his exceptional calling 
brings him in contact. | 

I have to express my thanks to him and to Mr. David Bruce, 
of Dundee, for the bulk of the information embodied in the 
foregoing remarks. | 


ORNITHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM CARLISLE. 


By rue Rey. H. A. Macpuerson, B.A. 


Tue spring of 1883 was rather uneventful in the Carlisle 
district, the least common birds obtained being the Waxwings | 
already recorded (Zool. 1883, p. 299), a species of which examples 
have often been obtained in former years from the same localities. 
House Sparrows began to build on February 2nd, and I noticed 
a pair of Dippers paired on the 15th of the same month, though 
they were first observed to be building on March 26th. Great 
Black-backed and Black-headed Gulls were in pairs on the Eden 
on March 5th and 6th. Young House Sparrows flew from a nest 
on the 14th March, and Wheatears arrived on the 24th; I had 
watched a pair of Jackdaws building the previous day. 

Dippers had young ones on the Eden on April 12th, on the 
20th of which month I observed a single White Wagtail by the 
mill-stream in Denton Holme. Meantime the Sand Martin had 
arrived on the 8th, the Chiffchaff on the 12th, the Willow Wren 
on the 18th, House Swallow on the 16th; the Common Sand- 
piper came on the 20th, House Martin on the 21st, Corn Crake 
on the 22nd, Garden Warbler on the 27th, and on the 29th 
appeared the first male Redstart, of which my sister had seen 
an example at Bordighera on the 1st of that month. 

On May Ist the Swift and Cuckoo reached us; though I have 
known the Swift appear at Oxford on May Ist, it more generally 
arrives there on the 2nd and 8rd. On the 4th the Common 
Whitethroat appeared, and on the 6th the Blackcap and Wood © 
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Wren. On the 22nd a Lesser Redpoll’s nest at Kingmoor con- 
tained four eggs; a Reed Bunting had completed her clutch two 
days earlier; on the 28th the Willow Wren and Meadow Pipit 
both had eggs. On the 18th my friend Mr. W. Duckworth—to 
whom I am much indebted, both for the loan of his notes for 
the year, which he kept simultaneously with myself, and for 
much general information as to the district—had the good fortune 
to meet with a flock of fully fifty Pied Flyeatchers in the valley of 
the Lowther, whence I believe Heysham first obtained the eggs 
of this species. From their fresh and bright appearance, and 
from the fact that the sexes were mixed, they had probably only. 
just arrived. Notes of former years show that they pair almost 
immediately after arrival, and commence looking over their 
breeding-holes. On this occasion, at 8.30 a.m., Mr. Duckworth 
witnessed a fierce combat between two males. The 18th is a 
late date, however, for their arrival, as Mr. Duckworth has seen 
them on the 7th of the month, and Heysham shot a pair on the 
12th. This species, and also the Spotted Flycatcher, had fresh 
eggs on June 19th, when clutches of the Common Sandpiper, 
Stock Dove, Dipper, and Grey Wagtail were hard-sat. 

Here | may mention that though the Wryneck formerly 
occurred in the district (ef. Yarrell, Brit. Birds, ii. p. 492) we 
have no records of its being noticed locally for the last twenty 
years. The last authenticated nest was obtained somewhere 
about 1863 by Mr. Fell, who remembers shooting the parent 
birds, which Mr. Heysham obtained from him with the nest. 

On June 25th Mr. Duckworth and I found young Sandpipers 
onthe Eden. One of the old birds crossed the river and perched on 
a dead branch of an ash, from fifteen to twenty feet above the 
bank; there it contentedly remained for twenty minutes, when 
we left it perching as calmly as any finch could do. 

On July 2nd a pair of Red-backed Shrikes were seen near 
Carlisle. Though established in the Lake District, Lanius 
collurio has only once before bred near Carlisle, in the memory 
of Messrs. Duckworth and other observers. On July 4th we 
found four nests of the Lesser Redpoll in a hedge near Fling 
Moor; one which I took, with only two eggs, was largely com- 
posed of fine fir twigs. On the previous day I had examined 
a brood of young Grasshopper Warblers, easily recognised by 
their spotted tongues. This species was not so plentiful in 1883 
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as usual, in Messrs. Duckworth’s experience, though we knew 
the whereabouts of several nests. 

August was only noticeable for a pair of Turnstones, which 
spent the last week of the month on the Eden, near Rickerby. 
A Woodcock also frequented the Cemetery late in August; two 
pairs had bred in‘a preserve near Cummersdale, and others at 
-Netherby, as the Rev. A. Hodges kindly informed me. 

On Burgh Marsh a brace of Wigeon were shot on September 
22nd; very few Dotterel had visited it in June, and Mr. A. Smith 
has seen none on Rockliffe for several springs. Some young 
Ruffs were shot on Burgh, on passage, on Sept. 28th. On the 
25th I saw a Merlin cross the Esk, apparently on passage. 
Formerly this bird must have been very abundant, to judge from 
the number of stuffed specimens possessed by our working men 
in the parish. Even now it breeds when permitted in the 
district. A rather dark immature female Merlin was trapped 
near Carlisle in April last; and a fine old female was shot on 
October 13th, in the same nursery gardens in which the other 
was obtained in spring. Another Merlin, also a female, was 
shot at Kirklinton on December 17th, and I observed one or two 
more during the autumn. 

On the 27th September a ares bird of prey, identified by 
Mr. Smith as an Osprey, was nearly captured by a servant in a 
garden at Castletown, completely exhausted by the storm; after 
being seen by Smith and others at a close distance on the 
following Sunday, it departed in the direction of Skiddaw, pur- 
sued as far as the eye could reach by a mob of Rooks. 

On the 29th September a young Goosander was shot on the 
Eden near Rockliffe; being sent into Carlisle, it was eaten by 
a bird-loving engine-driver. As I happened to call about 
the dinner hour that day, I’can bear testimony that its fishy 
flavour had not deterred the family from picking its bones bare. 

Redwings arrived on October 2nd and Fieldfares on the 8rd. 
A large number of Bernicle Geese visited Burgh on the 6th, 
when a Greenshank was shot on Rockliffe ; the first Greenshank, 
however, was shot in mid-August, as were a couple of Green 
Sandpipers. Burgh and Rockliffe have their special attractions 
for different species; Whimbrel, for instance, though abundant 
on Brough m May, seldom visit Rockliffe; the Redshank and 
Dunlin prefer Rockliffe, especially in the breeding season, though 
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I saw a particularly fine clutch of Dunlin’s eggs obtained by a 
parishioner on Burgh in 1883. 

On October 13th a male Spotted Crake was shot on Rockliffe ; 
this species visits us on passage both in spring and autumn. 
Probably a few pairs occasionally remain to breed in the 
Solway marshes. House Swallows left Carlisle on October 13th, 
und so did most of the House Martins, though one straggler 
of the latter species lingered until the 22nd.  Bramblings 
arrived on the 15th. On the 29th Mr. Duckworth observed 
a single Hooded Crow near Bow; this species seldom visits the 
district ;. the only other bird of this kind seen in 1883 occurred 
near Eden Bridge on December lith, but was driven away by 
the churlish Rooks. 

November, owing to its mildness, yielded nothing of interest, 
except a single Shoveller drake from Rockliffe, and a female 
Shoveller from the Solway coast. In one evening four guns 
shot seventeen Bernicle Geese on Rockliffe. A single Peregrine 
visited Burgh Marsh. 

In December a few Goldeney es, old and young, were obtained 
by the fowlers, together with a few Goosanders and Scaup ducks. 
Two old female Scaups turned the scales at two pounds and a 
half and two pounds respectively, while.a young Tufted drake 
weighed barely one pound and a half. Of waders only Knots 
and Bar-tailed Godwits, a Greenshank or two, a few Dunlins, 
Golden Plovers, Green Plovers, and Curlews came into Carlisle ; 
a few Gray Plovers had visited Rockliffe in the course of the 
season. Siskins put in their appearance on December 2nd, and 
about a fortnight later a Great Grey Shrike was shot at Kirk- 
linton, as separately reported. Though locally considered very 
rare, I have since seen two Grey Shrikes myself (in 1844), and 
I have heard of at least ten specimens shot in the district at 
different times. | 

On December 22nd there was shot within our parish, and 
close to the town, a Corn Crake, which had been observed in the 
saine locality for at least a month previously; notwithstanding 
the mild weather, it proved to be in poor condition, though it 
shewed no trace of any injury. 
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By Joas KE. Tinker. 


Tue district in which these notes have been made may be 
roughly described as that portion of Yorkshire through which 
the upper waters of the Swale, together with its several tribu- 
taries, take their course. 

It is a wild and picturesque tract of mountainous country, 
reaching its greatest elevation in Shunner Fell, 2351 feet above 
the level of the sea, and consists for the most part of extensive 
stretches of moorland, of grassy slopes, and grey limestone 
scars, diversified by numerous deep ravines called gills, the sides 
of which often form a continuous line of lofty rocks, at whose 
base generally runs a clear stream, which every now and then 
takes a leap over some impeding rock, thus forming many small 
and beautiful waterfalls, locally called forces. 

A district of so varied a character as this naturally leads one 
to expect a rich and numerous avifauna, nor has one to look in 
vain, for in the short time during which my observations have 
been made more than a hundred different species of birds have 
rewarded my research; besides some twenty or thirty others, 
which I have marked as doubtful. 

To begin with the birds of prey. The Osprey, Pandion 
halieetus, has several times been observed on the Swale below 
Richmond ; above that place I have only one note of its occur- 
rence. About three or four years ago one was seen frequenting 
the Swale near Ellerton, and, though several attempts were 
made to shoot it, I am glad to say that it finally escaped. 
This district seems especially attractive to that rarer British 
bird of prey, the Gyrfaleon, Falco candicans, for within the past 
few years no less than four instances of its occurrence have been 
noted. In either 1879 or 1880 near the Roe Beck, in Arken- 
garth Dale, one was observed to pounce upon and carry off a 
Grouse, within gunshot of the person who witnessed the circum- 
stance. Another, an immature specimen, was shot in the early 
spring of 1877, or thereabouts, on the edge of Ellerton Moor, 
while in pursuit of a Woodcock. The other two were shot in 
some scars at the extreme end of Swaledale, almost upon the 
Westmoreland boundary. I have not seen these birds myself, 
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but they were reported to me as “large white hawks spotted 
with brown,” so that I think there can be no doubt about their 
identity. There is reason for believing that the Peregrine Falcon, 
Falco peregrinus, is a regular visitor to our moors during winter, 
for at that time of year I generally have reported to me the 
occurrence of large hawks, which, from the description given, 
can only be of this species. The only time, however, on which 
it has positively occurred was during the winter of 1881-82, 
when one was shot in a field on the north side of the Swale, 
near Kisdon Force. 

The Merlin, Falco esalon, is common on.the moors during 
the spring and summer months, generally arriving in March and 
leaving early in September. It breeds regularly on most of the 
moors in this district, and a spring seldom passes but a nest or 
two is discovered on our own moors in Arkengarth Dale. It is 
remarkable that each suecessive year sees the several pairs 
occupying the same limited district of the moor for their several 
nests, although each of the birds of the preceding year has been 
shot or otherwise destroyed. | 

Kestrels, Falco tinnunculus, though not quite so numerous as 
formerly, are still found in fair numbers throughout the district, 
and breed in many of the sears. It is, however, towards the 
end of July that they are most abundant, for then both old and 
young seem to join company and come up to the moors. In 
Arkengarth Dale, for instance, at this season of the year, it is 
no uncommon sight to see eight or ten of these birds hovering 
at a time, and that, too, where a month before not one was to 
be seen. | | 

Sparrowhawks, Accipiter nisus, are also abundant, few planta- 
tions being without a pair. Although they are destroyed when- 
ever a chance is given, their numbers do not seem to diminish ; 
thus, notwithstanding that the keepers for the last sixteen years, 
with one exception, have destroyed one bird of a pair, and 
generally both birds in Scar Wood, yet the succeeding year has 
always found a fresh pair ready to supply the old one’s place. 
The last instance of the breeding of the Common Buzzard, 
Buteo vulgaris, with us happened in the spring of 1858, when a 
pair built their nest and hatched five young ones on the Red 
Scar. Now the Buzzard is only seen at rare intervals, chiefly in 
autumn and winter. The last occurrence that I have noted was 
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in the winter of 1880-81, when one was found in a trap on Low 
Scollit in Arkengarth Dale. 

The Long-eared Owl, Asio otus, is frequently observed, and, 
as specimens have been killed in the months of April and May, 
it is almost certain that it breeds with us. Two specimens of 
the Short-eared Owl were obtained near Richmond in January, 
1854; but it is far from common, and I have never heard of its 
nesting with us, nor of its even being seen during the breeding- 
season. The Tawny Owl, Syrniuwm aluco, nests in limited numbers 
throughout the district, with the exception of Arkengarth Dale, 
where it has not been known as a breeding species for many 
years past, only occurring there while on feeding expeditions to the 
moors. Some time since a pair of Barn Owls were shot in the 
trees at the back of the shooting-box at Ellerton, but they are not 
often found so far above Richmond. 

The Great Grey Shrike, Lanius excubitor, was obtained on 
November 8th, 1865, near Whitcliffe Scar; and the Red-backed 
Shrike, Lanius collurio, has been recorded as nesting near 
Richmond. 

Spotted Flycatchers, Muscicapa grisola, are common summer 
migrants, generally appearing in May and leaving either about 
the end of August or beginning of September. Although the 
Pied Flycatcher, Muscicapa atricapilla, is found in Wensleydale, 
I have only one note of its occurrence in this district, a male 
being shot on April 29th, 1858, near Reeth. 

The Dipper, Cinclus aquaticus, is very common, its favourite 
haunts being the rocky gills and those parts of the larger streams 
where a bank of rock rises sheer from the water. In winter and 
early spring it is generally dispersed over those parts of the 
district where there is water, and it is hard to say where one 
may not come across a pair. | 

The Missel Thrush, Song Thrush, and Blackbird arenumerous, 
especially the two former. The severe winters of 1879, 1880, 
and 1881 greatly thinned the numbers of all three, but Iam glad 


to say that they are now as numerous as before. Fieldfares and 


Redwings are winter visitors, but are not common in the higher 
portions of the district, being found in greater abundance as 
you approach Richmond. | 
Ring Ouzels are common summer migrants, arriving towards 
the end of March, when they may be found dispersed over those 


. 
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parts suitable to their nesting habits. They leave us about the 
beginning of October, at which time the berries of the mountain 
ash, on which at this season they chiefly feed, begin to fail. 
Redbreasts and Hedgesparrows are common and resident. A few 
pairs of Redstarts, Ruticilla phenicurus, may be seen every sum- 
mer, principally in gardens, and on the outskirts of woods. 
Wheatears and Whinchats, Pratincola rubetra, are summer visi- 
tants, and are both very common, the former being the earlier 
of the two to appear, and found in the rougher parts of the 
district; while the latter frequents the enclosed fields and pastures. 
I have never myself observed the Stonechat, Pratincola rubicola, 
but I am told on good authority that it is common in Swaledale. 
Whitethroats, Willow Wrens, and Chiffchaffs are common sum- 
mer migrants, increasing in numbers as you approach Richmond. 
The Sedge Warbler is not very common, being most abundant near 
Richmond. The Lesser Whitethroat, Sylria curruca, Blackeap, 
and Garden Warbler are all very rare, and none of them, so far 
as I know, have been observed in the higher parts of the district. 
The Wood Wren, Phylloscopus sibilatrix, is found sparingly in 
most parts. The Golden-crested Wren, Regulus cristatus, is com- 
mon in the woods about Marrick, Marske, and along the New 
Richmond Road. In the higher parts of the valley it is rare. 
The Wren, T'roglodytes parvulus, is common and resident. The 
same may be also said of the Great and Blue Titmouse. The 
Coal and the Marsh Titmouse are resident and generally distri- 
buted. I have never seen the Long-tailed Titmouse, Acredula 
rosea, in the higher parts of the district, but it is commonly found 
nearer Richmond. | 

During the winter of 1866-67 numbers of Waxwings, A mpelis 
garrulus, were observed frequenting the district, and several 
were shot. The Pied Wagtail is common in summer, but at the 
approach of winter leaves us for the south. In mild winters, how- 
ever, L have sometimes seen one or two on the roads searching for 
food. Inthe gills and by the rivers, wherever there is any rock, 
may be found that beautiful and elegant bird the Grey Wagtail, 
Motacilla melanope. It is a partial migrant, leaving the hill 
country for the plains during the winter months, returning early 
in spring. The Yellow Wagtail, Motacilla Raii, though by 
no means so numerous as the two former, is a regular summer 
visitant, chiefly frequenting rough broken pasture land. The Tree 
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Pipit, Anthus trivialis, is a common summer migrant, arriving 
about the middle of April and leaving again early in September. 
The Meadow Pipit, Anthus pratensis, is very abundant both 
on the moors and elsewhere. ‘Towards winter it congregates in 
large flocks and departs southward, returning very early in 
spring. An odd bird or two, however, may generally be observed 
all the year round. I have found its nest at the height of two 
thousand feet above ths sea. Skylarks, Alauda arrensis, are 
equally as numerous as the last-named species, but do not reach 
such a great elevation. 

_ In severe winters the Snow Bunting, Plectrophanes nivalis, is 
found on certain portions of the district in large flocks number- 
ing several hundreds each. In mild winters we still have them, 
but only in small parties of from twenty to thirty. Common, | 
Reed, and Yellow Buntings are sparsely scattered over the more 
cultivated parts; the Yellow Bunting is more numerous near 
Richmond. 

Chaftinches, Linnets, Greenfinches, and Sparrows are common 
and resident. The Tree Sparrow, Passer montanus, is common > 
near Richmond. The Brambling, F'ringilla montifringilla, has 
been observed in winter, but is exceedingly rare. Goldfinches 
have been noticed near Gunnerside, but they are not common 
far above Richmond. The Twite, Linota flavirostris, and Lesser 
Redpoll, Linota rufescens, breed with us annually, the former in 
limited numbers on the moors, the latter being much the com- 
moner of the two. Bullfinches are common and resident, con- 
sregating in small parties of from three to five during winter. 

About the end of October, 1858, nine Crossbills, Lowia curvi- 
rostra, were killed near Reeth out of a flock of eleven. They had 
frequented the fir plantation in which they were killed since the 
previous February. I am also told that the Crossbill is a regular 
winter visitor to some woods near Reeth. Thirty years ago the 
Starling was almost unknown in the district ; now it is common, 
and, although it generally leaves us for the winter, still, when 
the weather is mild and open, I have noticed that a few stragglers 
remain behind; indeed, only a few weeks since I saw several 
about our church tower. In the course of an interesting note to 
‘The Field,’ of October 20th, 1888, Mr. Ford, of Caistor, 
says :—‘‘I spent nine years in the upper part of Swaledale, 
Where these birds were then exceedingly rare; in fact, a friend 
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of mine told me that he recollected the first pair that came into 
the Dale, and that they took up their residence in a house 
situated in the middle of Low Row. A few years after this they 
made their way to Summerside, three miles higher up the valley, 
and I happened to live in the house where the first pair built. 
However, they soon increased and found their way to Muker, 
Keld, and other places still further up the valley. A year or two 
ago I went that way on an angling excursion, and, as autumn 
was approaching, I saw them flocking in fair numbers, as in 
southern counties. But the winters there are too severe for 
them, so they all migrate south, where there is more food for 
them.” | 

Six or seven years ago the Raven might still have been found 
nesting on Swaledale Head, and on July 4th, 1877, a young bird 
of the year was shot on Water Crag. Now, | am sorry to say, I 
do not think there is a single pair of these fine birds to be found 
breeding in the whole district, owing to the constant persecution. 
they receive at the hands of keepers and others. There was a 
rumour that a pair nested on the crags at the head of Oxnop Gill 
in the spring of 1881, and a pair were seen flying about the 
moor near Keld the same spring, but I could get no satisfactory 
evidence of their breeding anywhere in Swaledale during that 
year. Last spring the watcher at Tanhill trapped a pair, which, 
if unmolested, would probably have built in their old haunts in 
the neighbouring district. | 

Carrion Crows, though not numerous, are found scattered over 
most parts of the district. The Hooded Crow, Corvus cornix, is 
generally noticed on its migrations in spring and autumn; a 
few, however, may be seen throughout the winter on certain 
portions of the district. Rooks, though common, are not found 
in such great numbers as in some parts of the country, and the 
only rookeries in the district are those of Marske Hall, Draycott 
Hall, and Healaugh, but these are of no great extent. Jackdaws 
are very numerous, snpentanty about the scars at Ellerton and | 
Downholme. 

The Jay is seldom seen above Reeth : below Reeth it is com- 
mon in most of the woods. Magpies are common and resident. 
During winter they congregate in small parties of from three to 
five, and occasionally more. The Green Woodpecker is occa- 
sionally found in the district, but is far from common. The 
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Great and Lesser Spotted Woodpeckers have been observed, but 
are very rare. 
A single specimen of the Hoopoe, U'pupa epops, has occurred, 
one being shot some years since near Low Row, in Swaledale. 
5 The Nuthatch, Sitta cesia, is very rare; specimens, however, 
are occasionally obtained near Richmond. Cuckoos are common 
summer migrants, four or five often being seen at atime. The 
Roller, Coracias garrulus, has been obtained at Marske Hall, 
though I have no particulars as to date or manner of capture. 
The Kingfisher is rare above Richmond, and I only know of one 
occurrence. About four or five years ago one was shot on the 
Swale below Ellerton Priory. 

Swallows and Martins are common throughout the summer 
months, but have generally all left by tle middle of October. 
The Sand Martin is found by the Swale wherever there are 
suitable sand-banks. In Arkengarth Dale itis unknown. Swifts 
are numerous in most parts of the district during summer. 
Nightjars are common summer visitants. 

The Ring Dove, Columba palumbus, and Stock Dove, Columba 
enas, are common and resident. The Rock Dove, Columba livia, 
is reported as breeding in the scars near Richmond, but [ think 
that this bird and the Stock Dove have been mistaken for one 
another. | 

Pheasants and Black Grouse, Tetrao tetrix, are found near 
Richmond; a few of the latter, however, occur higher up the 
dales. The Red Grouse, Lagopus scoticus, is common and resi- 
dent, though, after very severe snowstorms, they often pack and 
leave the moors in considerable numbers. Partridges are thinly 
scattered over the district, becoming much more numerous 
nearer Richmond. The Golden Plover, Charadrius pluvialis, is 
| abundant and resident, breeding commonly on the moors. Their 
2 numbers, however, are largely increased during winter by fresh 

arrivals from the north. Lapwings are common, and their 
mouraful cry may be heard in most parts of the district from 
March onwards. In winter they leave us for the coast. Dotterels, 
Eudromias morinellus, were not uncommon twenty years ago, but 
few have been seen of late years. 
The Green Sandpiper, J'otanus ochropus, occurs now and then 
in the higher parts, chiefly in August. Common Sandpipers, 
F Totanus hypoleucus, are very numerous by the streams in summer, 
ZOOLOGIST.—APRIL, 1884. M 
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arriving in April and leaving again in August. A few pairs of 
the Dunlin, Tringa alpina, are found breeding on some of the 
higher moors. They generally arrive in April and leave early 
in autumn. 

The Woodcock, Scolopax rusticula, has been known to breed 
on the Ellerton Estate, and I have no doubt but that it breeds 
here and there throughout the district. Most of those, however, 
which we have here in winter are immigrants from Seandinayia. 
The Common Snipe is abundant and resident, breeding in fair 
numbers on most marshy grounds; while the Jack Snipe is 
scarce, and only oceurs as a winter visitor. 

The Curlew, Nwnenius arquata, breeds in abundance on all 
the high moorlands, less commonly on the lower. It retires 


from its breeding haunts early in August for the coast, where it 


remains during the winter, returning either in March or early in 


April. <A specimen of the Spoonbill, Platalea leucorodia, was 


shot in one of the early months of 1867 near Reeth. Herons, 
Ardea cinerea, often pay a visit to the Swale and other streams, 
and are frequently observed on the moors. Moorhens and 
Water Rails are occasionally flushed by anglers along the Swale, 
but more are found in Wensleydale than in Swaledale. The Coot 
has been seen on Moss Dam in Swaledale, and is not uncommon 
near Richmond. The Landrail is in some seasons a common 
summer migrant, whilst in others—last year, for instance—it is 
just as scarce. 

A fine male of the Spotted Crake, Porzana maruetta, was 
found dead at Ellerton Priory in September, 1858. Wild Duck 
and Teal breed in limited numbers on the moors, but are more 
numerous in winter. The Shoveller, Spatula clypeata, has been 
obtained at Marske. Wigeon are found in winter, but never in 
any great abundance. ‘The Pochard is rarely observed, and then 
only in winter. A Tufted Duck, Fuligula cristata, was seen on 
the Swale in November, 1853, and a Goldeneye, Clangula 
qlaucion, Was observed on the Swale near Richmond in 1855. 
The Goosander, Jlerqus merqanser, has several times been shot 
near Richmond. In 1854 a specimen of the Whooper, Cygnus 
musicus, was taken near Lichmond. 

Flocks of wild geese are often seen flying over the district in 
winter, but I have never been able to make out the species. The 
Common ‘Tern occasionally visits us, generally before a severe 
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storm, and the same may be said with respect to the Herring 
Gull, Larus argentatus.. A pair or so of the Common Gull, 
Larus canus, generally breeds on some peat hags on Punchard 
Head, in Arkengarth Dale. 


(‘The last statement appears to require some confirmation. Is the writer 
quite sure that the species is Larus canus? If so, this is the only known 
breeding-place of this Gull in England. 

A communication on “ Migratory Birds on the Yorkshire Moors” has 
been received, but the note which accompanied it has been mislaid. The 
Editor will feel obliged if the writer will forward his. name and address that 
the communication may appear in the next number.—Ep. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The Ornithological Congress and Exhibition at Vienna.—On the 
4th April an. International Ornithological Congress, the first of its kind, 
initiated by H.I. and R.H. the Crown Prince Rudolph, will be held at 
Vienna, at which various subjects of interest to sportsmeu and naturalists, 
bird-fanciers, pigeon-fanciers, and poultry-breeders will be brought forward 
for consideration. Amongst the topics announced for discussion at this 
Congress, the programme specifies a project for an international law for the 
protection of birds; a consideration of the best means for securing an im- 
provement in the breeding of poultry; and a suggestion for the establishment 
of ornithological stations throughout the globe, for the better observation 
and elucidation of the movements of migratory birds. In connection more 
or less with this Congress, an International Ornithological Exhibition will 
be open from April 4th to 14th, which will have considerable attractions 
for the general public. The exhibits will include live birds of all kinds, 
whether singly or in groups suitable for the aviary and poultry yard; 
cages, coops, drinking vessels,-baths, nesting boxes, and artificial incubators ; 
devices for the capture and transport of birds; ancient and modern sporting 
guus; hawks’ trappings and other articles appertaining to falconry; objects 
of scientific interest, whether artistic or industrial; books, journals, and 
pamphlets relating to Ornithology; pictures, sculpture, lithographs and 
photographs of birds or representing bird-life; stuffed birds, birds’ eggs, 
natural nests, parasites of birds, pathological preparations, instruments for 
dissecting and birdstuffing, feathers and plumassiers’ work. Special prizes 
will be given for Canaries in song, and there will be an exhibition of artificial 
incubators in operation, for the best of which special prizes will also be 
awarded. Fuller particulars may be obtained by addressing the Secretary of 
the Committee, Dr. Gustav von Hayek, 3, Marokkanergasse, Vienna. 
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Method of recording Observations.—By way of supplement to my 
previous remarks under this heading, I may say that if the thousands of 
records in the forty volumes of ‘The Zoologist” were indexed, working 
naturalists could make fuller use of them; but as the proposition to issue 
an Index appears to have fallen through from want of support, or from 
some other cause unknown to me, I suggested the method which I have 
already described as a means of promptly indexing all records sent by any 
correspondent from any part of the country. By the use of a counterfoil 
or duplicate form, your county correspondents could always preserve a 
chronological record of all county occurrences in their own hands, whilst 
also making them public, and county faunas would be far more easily 
worked out by future historians, as these files could be lent or handed over 
per post by the recorders to the historian who undertakes the work. The 
_ popular side of the question, and the subject of your editorial note,—in which 
you object to the formality and defend the originality of observations,—can 
also quite well be retained. Let each recorder, as usual, record in his own 
words, as popularly and as amusingly, or in as full detail as he chooses,— 
the fuller the better, —but also let him use his forms, and fill in upon some 
such plan as I suggest (and which is that used by our Committee on 
Migration, or somewhat similar to it), also, in order to compress into smaller 
space, and for easier record and reference, those important points which — 
should be prominent in such records. I fearlessly repeat, that had some 
such method been in use for twenty years, or a much less time, in recording 
Natural History phenomena, we should long ere this have had our present 
knowledge of migration and other points quadrupled. Our experience as a 
Migration Committee tells us this as plainly as an A BC. Notwithstanding 
the editorial note, I hope it will yet be seen and understood that uniformity 
in this rcspect need not in any way interfere with originality of observation. 
They can quite well go hand in hand, by giving the original observations 
first, and the formal record following it. Space in ‘The Zoologist’ is no 
doubt valuable, but | feel convinced space would not be less valuable if 
used in some such way. Perhaps the Editor could give a monthly register 
in each number of ‘ The Zoologist’ of all these occurrences, copied out from 
the recorders’ forms, in which case only a page or two need be thus occupied, 
and the original observations cau remain as usual in the text, with a 
numerical reference to the Editor's register, which latter might be arranged 
chronologically for further convenience. If this were done indexing would 
be almost unnecessary, as whoever desires to write upon the birds of Great 
Britain would have only to refer in future to the ‘ Zoologist Monthly 
Register,” and run his finger down the records as he reads, and note off 
under each county or district. I have no doubt some hints for the 
elaboration of some such plan can be given by some of your correspondents ; 
and I feel very sure that such would prove of real advantage and utility to 
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all working naturalists who require to refer to the district faunas of Great 
Britain, without in any way interfering with observers’ original notes in the 
body of the text.—J. A. Harviz Brown (Dunipace House, Larbert, N.B.). 


MAMMALIA. 


Bi-dental Skulls of the Narwhal.— In the ‘Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society of London’ for 1871 (p.50), Mr. Clark has enumerated 
eleven bi-dental skulls of this animal as then known to be in existence in 
various collections in Kurope. Since that time I have seen a twelfth example, 
now in the Dundee Museum, which was brought from Prince Regent’s 
Inlet by Capt. Gravill, of the whaler ‘Camperdown.’ In the late Inter- 
national Fisheries Exhibition most of your readers doubtless saw another 
example exhibited by Messrs. Stephen, of Dundee, which belonged to Mr. 
Daniel Bruce, of that town. It was taken in the summer of 1882, in Davis 
Straits, by Capt. J. B. Walker, then commanding the s.s. ‘ Erick.’ This 
makes a total of thirteen known bi-dental skulls. —T. SourawE t (Norwich). 


BIRDS. 


The last Great Auk.— Under this heading (Zool. 1883, p. 470) I drew 
attention to a notice in ‘' The American Naturalist’ for 1872 (vol. vi. p. 369), 
wherein the author, Mr. Ruthven Deane, stated that he had been informed 
by Mr. A. Lechevallier, of Montreal, that a specimen of Alea impennis 
had been found dead in the vicinity of St. Augustin, on the coast of 
Labrador, in November, 1870; that this specimen, although in a bad state, 
had been preserved by Mr. Lechevallier, and sold by him to a naturalist in 
France, and realised two hundred dollars. ‘Thinking it of much interest to 
substantiate, if possible, the alleged existence of Alea impennis at so recent 
a date as 1870, I have since made inquiries concerning it, with the following 
result :—Through the kindness of Dr. Elliott Coues, I have received two 
letters addressed by Mr. Lechevallier to Mr. Ruthven Deane, dated respect- 
ively the 4th and 17th March, 1872. ‘These letters, although signed 
“A. Lechevallier,” appear to have been written for him by an amanuensis 
who translated them from French into very bad English. -1 quote from 
them so much as relates to the bird in question:—‘‘ 4th March, 1872. 
There was a mistake in the price of my Great Auk. Ihave said to Mr. 


Brewster that the skin was of 200 dols., and the egg 150 dols. Isent it in 


Kurope to M. Fairmaire, naturalist to Paris, whom have sold it I think in 
Austria. It has been found dead on the coast of Labrador, and in bad 
state.” “17th March, 1872. According to your desire I address you in 
full the instructions which I obtained myself on the Alcea impennis which 
has been found dead in November, 1870, on the coast of Labrador. I 
cannot exactly give the date, but I know that it isin November. It was 
found on the northern coast by some Indians in the vicinities of St. 


a 
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Augustin or of Macatina, which are not far the one from the other. I 
cannot tell you how was the weather, but I can tell you that the storms are 
pretty rare in Labrador, above all in November. But the bad weather, I 
mean the tempests produced by the wind, are hard and violeut in these 
countries, in autumn are frequent, and this bird, fight [tossed] by the waves, 
will have found the death on the rocks, and will have been drawn by the 
currents, which are terrible in these places, far from countries in which he 
ordinarily lives. I could not know [ascertain] if he had some wounds ; 
they only told me that he was very lean. It was a male, but the skin badly 
prepared was ina bad state. I never had his egg. You know that he 
nestle in Greenland in the crevices of rocks. He probably lay his eggs in 
June.” On receipt of these letters, I wrote to M. Fairmaire, of Paris, 
whom I happen to know personally, and asked him to be good enough to 
give me the’ history of the specimen referred to from the date of its reaching 
his hands. His reply was as follows :—‘ St. Mandé (Seine), 25 Février, 
1884. _ Je regrette beaucoup d’avoir a vous dire que je ne sais rien du tout 
relativement a un Alca impennis capture en 1870 par M. Lechevallier qui 
a ma connaissance n'a jamais capturé ce rare volatile {doubtless a slip of the 
pen for volaille.| L’information du Dr. Elliott Coues répose done sur une 
complete erreur, et des informations inexactes.” . Should this meet the eye 
of M. Lechevallier perhaps he will be good enough to explain, for the satis- 
faction of ornithologists, the discrepancy which appears to exist between the 


statements in his own letters and in that of M. Fairmaire above quoted.— 
J. Kk. Harvrinea. 


‘The Auk: a Quarterly Journal of Ornithology.—wWe cannot dis- 
miss the name ‘Auk’ from our minds without recalling the fact that, under 
this title, the members of the American Ornithologists’ Union have elected 
to carry on the journal which has hitherto been known as the ‘ Bulletin of 
the Nuttall Ornithological Club.’ The first number with this new name 
appeared in January last, and, the editors having well-nigh exacted a 
promise from critics (p 105) that no jokes should be made at their expense 
in regard to the awkwardness of the name, we will do no more than offer 
our hearty congratulations on the satisfactory establishment of the above- 
named American Union, and wish continued success to the old journal 
under the new régime. In regard to the contents of the current number, 
we may especially direct the attention of our readers to the pages on Recent - 


Ornithological Literature, and to the editorial remarks (pp. 102—104) on 
'Trinomial Nomenclature. 


Ornithology of Riding Mill on Tyne.—'l’o my article under this 
heading (p. 92), originally intended for a local Society, I ought to have 
prefixed some account of the neighbourhood to which the netes refer. 
Riding Mill is in South Northumberland, fifteen miles west of Newcastle- 
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on-Tyne, and about 100 feet above sea-level. From the river Tyne the 

hills rise on both sides to an additional height of about 300 feet. A little 

further to the south greater altitudes are reached, some parts of Healey 

township being about 600 feet, and Minster Acres about 1000 feet above 

3 the sea. ‘The country is well wooded, there being some woods of 500 acres, 

and more in extent. It is also well watered; several burns run into the 

Tyne near Riding Mill, which pass through deep and in some places rocky 

gills. ‘Towards Blanchland and Stanhope the country consists of moorland. 

The prevailing geological formation is the millstone grit. The “ woodlands” 

mentioned is a large estate near Lanchester, and in the county of Durham, 

formerly, and, possibly still, a very rich neighbourhood in uncommon birds. 

Stanhope is also in the county of Durham. ‘The following misprints in my 

_ former notes may be corrected :— Page 96, line 28, for “ Stockfield” read 

“ Stoclsfield,” as elsewhere; p. 9, line 10, “ have perceptibly decreased ” 

read “ have not,” &e.; same page, line 16, for “ Sealey” read “ Healey”; 
p- 101, line 9, for Sealey” read Slaley..—Hernry H. Siarer. 

(These misprints show how very desirable it is that correspondents 
should write proper names clearly and distinctly. Names which may be 
found on any good map may be generally deciphered, but names of 
unimportant localities, or of woods, shaws, gills, and so forth cannot always 
be guessed rightly by the best of printers.—Ep.] 


Spotted Redshank and Long-tailed Duck in the Moy Estuary.— On 
the 14th June last, when going to Bartragh in my punt, I heard the call 
of a Spotted Redshank, and shortly after saw it on the Scurmore shore, 
along with some Greenshanks; a boat passing it at the time scared it off © 
the shore, and although I took a long shot as it flew past, it escaped 
uninjured. When down the Moyne channel in my punt, on the 31st 
December, I observed a fine male Long-tailed Duck, in company with some 

; Mergansers, whose wildness prevented my taking a shot at it. On the 9th 

‘January, on the river near Belleck, also associating with Mergansers, I saw 

a male Long-tailed Duck, probably the same bird seen near Moyne in 
December.—Roprert WarrEN (Moyview, Ballina, Co. Mayo). 


>» Velvet Scoter near Manchester.—Dr. Kershaw, of Middleton, near 
Manchester, wrote to me on November 22nd, “I had a little excitement 
here yesterday: I had for the past three or four days noticed four black- 
looking birds swimming on Rhodes Reservoir, so yesterday I thought 
I would go down with the big gun and see if I could get a shot. , On my 
arrival I found they had all disappeared save one. At first sight it looked 
like a Cormorant, but as there was a perfect gale blowing at the time, and 
the bird kept bobbing up and down, it was difficult to say what it was. 
However, I killed it, and, behold! it proved to be a Velvet Scoter, and 
a very good one, too." —T. H. (Redcar). 
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Ornithological Notes from Breconshire.— During the past winter 
Siskins, I’ringilla spinus, were extremely abundant here, moving about in 
large flocks. A Great Northern Diver, Colymbus glacialis, was seen at 
Llangorse Lake, and was pursued in a boat for some hours, but I rejoice 
to say escaped. In January I observed a Great Spotted Woodpecker, Picus 
major, near Talybout, the only one seen during the winter. A female 
Scaup, Fuligula marila, was shot on the Usk, near this town, and a drake, 
presumably its partner, was until quite recently on the Gludy Lake. 
A curions specimen of the Rook was killed near Aberystwith last autumn, 
being of a light ash-colour over the entire body, with white eyes; and, 
near the same place, a white Starling, with dark reddish brown eyes. 
I think this worth noticing, as no bird breeds truer to colour than the 
Starling, and albinos amongst them are certainly rare—at least, such is my 
experience. [Scarcely a year elapses in which two or three are not reported 
to us.—Ep.| It may interest Mr. Norgate to know that late in September, 
1882, about the 28th, I killed an adult Nightjar, Caprimulgus europaeus, 
near Highworth, Wilts. This bird is common here, and may at any time 
be seen on a fine summer's evening. I think they leave us early in August, 
for I have only once seen one after the middle of that month, when Grouse 
shooting some years since. I have had one occasionally brought to me 
early in August, and always as a great rarity, but never after that date. 
Those who brought them would hardly believe that the bird is a common 
summer visitant.—E. CAMBRIDGE (Brecon, 8. Wales). 


Provincial Name for the Black Tern.—In his ‘“ Ornithelogical 
Notes from Norfolk and Suffolk” (p. 8) Mr. Gunn states that the Black 
Tern is locally called the “ Blue Daw.” ‘This I think is an error; the 
Terns were formerly all known as * Dars,” but, so far as I can learn, never 
* Daws.” ‘The Common Tern was “the Dar,” “Sea Swallow,” “ Great 
Pearl,” or ‘* Strader”; the Lesser 'l'ern the * Little Dar,” ‘* Small Pearl,” 
* Reek,” or “ Dip-ear”; and the Black Tern the ‘* Blue Dar.”—Tuomas 
SouTHWELL (Norwich). 


Hybrid Canary and Serin Finch.— Mr. Macpherson may be interested 
to know that a gentleman in this city has bred four mules from this cross, 
one of which is now in his possession. ‘There were also some similar 
hybrids offered for sale in ‘'The Bazaar’ a short time ago.—J. F. Masuam 


(South Park, Lincoln). 


Breeding of the Lesser Redpoll in Northamptonshire.— Looking 
over a collection of eggs the other day, I was shown a pair of Lesser 
Redpolls, taken near Rushden, two miles from here. I send this notice 
in the belief— possibly incorrect—that the breeding of this bird is 
hitherto unrecorded from this county.—H. H. SLATES (Irchester Vicarage, 
Wellingborough). 
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Habits of Parrots.—Will any of your readers be kind enough to say 
whether they have observed Parrots to have the habit, when given a piece 
of lump sugar, of dipping it, while still held in the bill, into the water-tin 
of their cage to moisten the sugar before they begin to eat it? A Parrot 
of the Amazons group, as I believe, which has been under my observation 
for four or five years past, has hardly ever omitted this practice with his 
daily lump when he has been seen in the act of eating it. He dips it com- 
pletely into the water, moistening it effectually —CLERMonv. 


Fulmar Petrel in Somersetshire.—I have to record the occurrence of 
the Fulmar Petrel near Taunton on December 29th, 1883. It was in 
full moult, and probably just assuming fully adult plumage, as many pale 
brownish feathers were left on the upper parts, these being much worn. 
The first three primaries were also much worn; the outer webs, or what 
was left of them, were dusky, slightly marked with pale brown; the rest 
were clean-moulted, and were those of the fully adult plumage.— CrciL 
Sairu (Bishop’s Lydeard, Taunton). 


Leach’s Petrel in Somersetshire.—I have lately examined a specimen 
of Leach’s Petrel, which was shot early in October last while flying up the 
Avon below the Clifton Suspension Bridge. I thought at first it might be 
Wilson’s Petrel, as the tailis not so much forked as is usual in Leach’s 
Petrel; but the measurements correspond more nearly with those of the 
latter species, and are as follows:—Bill, 0°6 in.; wing, 6:2 in.; bare 
tibia, 0-4 in.; tarsus, lin.; the interdigital membrane black.—Rocrer Forp 
(Wraxall Court, Nailsea). 

[It may be useful if we give here the comparative measurements of the 
three species of small petrel which are most likely to be met with not only 


on the coast, but occasionally blown inland during a gale. ‘They are as 
follows :— 


Bill. Wing. Bare tibia. Tarsus. 

Storm Petrel . in. 4°9 in. 04 in. 0-9 in. 
6°6 ,, 0-4 ,, 0-9 ,, 
Wilson’s- . . ,, ,, 1°3 ,, 


The general colour of all is sooty black, with white upper tail-coverts. ‘The 
first and third have the tail square; in Leach’s it is forked. Wilson’s 
Petrel may be at once distinguished from Leach’s by its square tail, greater 


length of leg, and by the interdigital membrane being yellow instead of 
black.— Ep. | 


Occurrence of the Swallow-tailed Kite in Europe.—lIn the collection 
of local birds in the Valletta University Museum is a specimen of the 
Swallow-tailed Kite, Elanoides furcatus. This being a New World bird I 
made special inquiries concerning it from Dr. Julia, the Professor of Natural 
History at the University, who informed me that several years back this 
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bird was taken on board a ship between the Island of Pantellaria (about 
200 miles from Malta) and Malta, and that it was ascerfained that the day 


previously an American vessel had been wrecked on Pantellaria, and all. 


hands drowned. ‘This did not occur in his own experience, but he had it 
in his notes given him by his predecessor. ‘The bird is in very good 
plumage, and the points of its wings are not worn, as would be the case if 
it had been kept in close confinement. If the above is the case, and I see 


no reason to doubt it, it is interesting as an example of how birds occa-. 


sionally come to be included in the European list,— KE. F. Becuer (Malta). 


Hybrids between Blackbird and Thrush.-—In a puper lately read 
before the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, Mr. R. M. Christy 
commented upon such instances of hybridisation between these two species 
as had been recorded, or had come under his own observation. Among the 
cases quoted, one was given on the authority of a writer in ‘ Loudon’s 
Magazine of Natural History,’ August, 1834, who says :—* In the garden 
of a nurseryman at Ormskirk a ‘Throstle and a Blackbird had paired; this 
was well known to a number of individuals, myself amongst them. During 
two successive years the birds reared their broods, which were permitted to 
fly, and evinced in all respects the features of strongly marked hybrids.” 
In August, 1863, Count Salvadori communicated the following to ‘'The 
Ibis’:—‘* In November, 1861, I purchased in Florence a living bird, which 
had the appearance of a Thrush, and in size, colour of the bill, legs, feet, 
and upper parts, was quite like a Song Thrush. The lower parts were 
almost entirely black, except the edge of each feather, which was of a light 
colour; round the neck it had a narrow ring of feathers of a yellowish white ; 
on the belly were two or three white feathers, spotted with black. I believe 
it to be a cross of the Song Thrush and Blackbird.” Mr. Christy referred 
to another instance mentioned by Macgillivray. About the conclusion of 
the winter of 1836 a male Blackbird and female Thrush fed occasionally 
together near the house of Mr. Russell, of Moss-side. At the commence- 
ment of spring their attachment increased, and they carried on a regular 
course of flirtation, which eventually ended in matrimony, The pair built 
their nest in a bush, where it was so cunningly concealed that the young 
ones were hatched before it was discovered. In concluding, Mr. Christy 
said that though some of*the birds described as hybrids might be melanisms 
of the Song ‘Thrush or cock Blackbirds which had retained in the spring 
following their birth large patches of the brown of immaturity, yet he 
considered that there was sufficient evidence to justify the conclusion that 
cases of hybridisation did sometimes occur in nature. 


3 Tufted Duck in Co. Kildare.—Two days after Christmas I observed 
2 pair of Tufted Ducks on the lake in Lyons demesne, County Kildare. 
‘he gamekeeper says he first saw them only a short time before then. 
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I believe they were not shot at while here, but were very shy and wild. 
They always rose from the water very soon after one caine within sight 
of them, and flew with a strong and rapid flight, high in the air, to a 
more distant part of the lake. ‘They did not associate with the Wigeon, 
; Wild Duck, Coots, or Waterhens, and, unlike the Wigeon, which spend the 
day until evening, when they commence feeding, with their bills buried in 
the plumage of the back, they were always on the alert when on the water, 
with neck and head erect. They disappeared about the middle of January, 
and have not been seen since. I am not aware that the Tufted Duck has been 
recorded as met with in this county before; it does not appear to have 
been observed here of late years, although, as naturalists are scarce here, 
and perhaps those who record their observations still more so, it may be 
that this species is not in reality a very rare visitor. In the market in 
Dublin I saw three Tufted Ducks during the winter, which were said to 
have been obtained in the neighbourhood, probably on the Dublin coast.— 
J. i. Patmer (Lyons Mills, Stratian, Co. Kildare). 


Great Grey Shrike in Devonshire.—Seeing two specimens of this 
winter visitant recorded (pp. 68, 69) has reminded me to send you the 


“a record of a male specimen shot on the Kingsbridge Estuary by Mr. W. C. 
5 Mackie. I visited the spot on the following day, and found the remains of 


a Chaffinch, “ spitted ” by the Butcher-bird on a thorn-bush, which, from 
its position, must have been impaled alive. Is Lanius excubitur considered 
graminivorous as well as carnivorous ? for I found a number of seeds in its 
stomach and gizzard. The bird is in the possession of Mr. Henry Nicholls, 
and is the only specimen that has occurred here during the long course of 
his observation in South Devon. Referring to another subject, that of 
method in recording observations suggesied by Mr. Harvie Brown, I give 
his plan my unqualified approval, believing that many men who have little 
time to write out a sheet of fuolscap would gladly jot down on the form 
described the information desired, and a stimulus would be given to recording 
fucts bearing on Ornithology.x—Epmunp A. 8. (Kingsbridge, Devon). 


Sooty Shearwater at Redcar.—On Sept. 17th last, while Mr. E. B. 

» Emerson and | were out shooting about two miles off Redcar, I secured an 
example of the Sooty Shearwater, Pujfinus griseus, a bird new to the York- 
shire fauna. ‘The sea was perfectly calm, and when we first observed it, it 
was resting on the water in company with two Razorbills, and allowed us 
to row up within easy range. I disabled it and got it into the boat, and 
proceeded to kill it by pressing it across the breast; it was possessed of 
great strength, and fought and scratched with its claws in the same way as 
a Pomatorhine Skua (see ‘ The Field,’ Dec. 20, 1879). Messrs. H. Stevenson 
and Howard Saunders have kindly assisted me in identifying this bird, 
which Mr. Stevenson exhibited at a weeting of the Norfolk aud Noiwich 
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Naturalists’ Society in January last, and Mr. Saunders exhibited at a 
meeting of the Zoological Society of London on the 4th March last. The 
dimensions taken while the bird was fresh are :—Total length, 18 in. ; 
breadth across wings, 38 in.; wing, from carpal joint, 13 in.; bill, 2 in. ; 
tarsus, 23 in.; middle toe and claw, 24in.—T. H. Newson (North Bond- 
gate, Bishop Auckland). | 


Kestrel nesting in Holes in Trees.—On May 15th last a gamekeeper 
volunteered to show us the nest of a Kestrel in a hole at the top of an elm, 
where, he said, a pair of these birds had nested for the last three years. 
When we arrived at the spot a beautiful Kestrel flew out of the hole, and 
afforded us a good view of her. My brother then climbed the tree, which 
was a very stiff one, and found five eggs in a hole which was about a foot 
and a half down in the elm. This was a few miles out of Oxford. In May, 
1881, near Sherborne, Dorset, we found a nest of the Kestrel in a hole in 
an-elm containing two eggs, which are brick-red in colour, with some dark 
blotches on them.—J. RoLtiteston Earnie (15, Norham Road, Oxford). 

(Other instances have been recorded of Kestrels nesting in holes of trees. 
In the summer of 1876 a pair nested in the hollow of an old pollard at 
Bromley, Kent, and during the summer of 1881 Mr. J. H. Gurney saw two 
Kestrels’ pests in Surrey, both of which were in holes of trees. One was about 
two feet down in an elm, the other about a foot down in an ash.—Eb.} 


Habits of Woodcock and Snipe.—In the ith edition of Yarrell’s 
‘British Birds,’ part xix. p. 332, the Woodcock, Scolopax rusticula, is 
described as regularly visiting India between October and February. This 
statement probably requires qualification, aud 1 should imagine that the 
bird is only met with at a considerable elevation in the hills, and then but 
occasionally. Woodcocks have been found, I believe, near Shillong, in the 
Khasi Hills, about 5000 or 6000 feet above the sea-level, these hills forming 
part of a range bounding the Brahmaputra Valley on the south as a part 
of the Himalayas does on the north. I have met with men of considerable 
shooting experience in the Outer Himalayas, near Mussoorie, and do not 
remember to have heard the Woodcock mentioned among the birds they 
had come across. ‘Towards the conclusion of the account of the Woodcock 
Yarrell records Sir F. Chantrey’s feat of killing two Woodcocks at a shot. 
A neighbour of mine matched this exploit, for some years ago he also 
killed two Woodcocks at a shot near a wood within a couple of miles of 
Myross. ‘The birds were flying out to feed in the dusk when he got the 
chance. Have any of your readers seen. Snipe feeding in the early morning 
aloug the margins of shallow pieces of water? In Northern India, when a 
juvenile sportsman not yet up to hitting a flying bird, I have often 
succeeded in shooting a good many by starting them from the edge of 
“jhils” (ponds or small lakes), aud then carefully approaching the spots 
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| where I had marked them down. Out of the holes left in the mud by the 
i hoofs of cattle and buffaloes I would often, after some patient scrutiny of 
the surface, note the head and eve of a Snipe, and knock it over before it 
thought of taking to its wings. This, of course, I would not do now, but 
' allowance must be made for a boy at his first handling of a gun. I have 
seen at times as many as twenty or thirty together in two or three inches 
of water, busily feeding as late as 9 a.m. In fact, at a distance, I have 
) imagined that thev were a flock of Teal. Some of the shallow pools (called 
; “tanks” by Anglo-Indians), in which I have observed Snipe feeding, were 
| close to large villages, and the surroundings of the water in places were not 
in an over cleanly state. Few of the natives had firearms, and those who 
had preferred game giving a heavier result in food and an easier mark than 
Snipe. Indeed the birds did not show much fear of the villagers.—C. 
Doxovan, Jun. (Myross Wood, Leap, Co. Cork). 


Birds hovering over dead Companions.—The Rev. W. Becher relates 
(p. 70) that when he shot at some Starlings and killed several, the flock 
returned and hovered over their dead companions, and he asks an explanation. 
I can only say I have myself seen the following birds do the same thing :— 
Wood Pigeons, House Pigeons (often), Starlings, Larks, Teal, Golden and 
Green Plover. Last year I saw a lot of Green Plover on one of my fields, 
aid crawling down the hedge got within shot. I fired both barrels and 
killed three. The rest flew about one hundred vards and then returned 
over their dead companions. [ shot another, and they again returned, 
When I killed a fifth, after which they left. I fancy the report frightened 
them, but on seeing some of their fellows left behind, they returned, 
supposing there was no cause for alarm until finally convinced of their 
mistake.—J. Wurraker ( Rainworth Lodge, Notts). 


Siskin and Great Snipe in Co. Cork.—COn January 3rd I shot a 
solitary Siskin, Chrysomitris spinus, Linn., near this place, and I gather 
from a friend that he has frequently seen the bird in a wood in this 
neighbourhood. ‘The same friend shot a Great Snipe, Gallinago major, 
Gmelin, towards the end of last month; and in the course of thirty vears’ 
shooting experience has shot five or six in this part of the county. He © 
describes them as nearly equal in size to the Golden Plover. From this 
and other peculiarities mentioned by him I conclude that these few (specially 
remarked among thousands that have fallen to his gun) must have been the 
Great Snipe. Dr. Harvey includes the Siskin in the avifauna of Cork, but 
as very rarely met with: the Great Snipe finds no place in his list.—C. 
Donovan, sun. (Myross Wood, Leap, Co. Cork). | 

Great Grey Shrike and Snow Bunting in Somersetshire.—In the 


February number of ‘The Zoologist’ (pp. 69, 73) I see notices of the 
a occurrence of these birds in this county, and in your editorial note you 
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remark that when | published my ‘ Birds of Somersetshire,’ in 1869, I only 
knew of two specimens of the former. I have not been able to add 
many more as having come under my notice since then. One killed near 
Stolford, on the Bristol Channel, in November, 1874, and another near 
Ilchester in December, 1882, were both duly recorded by me in ‘ The 
Zoologist,’ and in December last I had a letter from Mr. Sargent, of 
Clevedon, mentioning the occurrence of another at that place, which 
I suppose is the bird recorded by Mr. Ford. The Snow Bunting occurs 
more or less numerously along our coast in most years, but not so regularly 
or in such numbers as in the neighbouring county of Devon.—CrciL 
Saitu (Bishops Lydeard, ‘Taunton). 


Woodcock in Captivity —On January 28th a man caught a Wood- 
cock, which on examination appeared as if it had flown against the telegraph- 
wires. Not seeming much the worse, I determined to keep it in confinement, 
and put it in a large cage with plenty of water and sods of earth. I fed it 
twice every day on worms, which I put in a box of mud. I should think 
it devoured its own weight of worms in twenty-four hours. It did not feed 
by sight, but if it touched a worm with its beak it devoured it immediately. 
It became very tame, and I allowed it to run and fly about the room; it 
always ran to the darkest place that could be found. It took suddenly ill 
and died on February 16th.—V. H. Coares (Rathmore, Dunmurry, Co. 
Antrim). | 

FISHES. | 

Spinous Shark on the Coast of Cornwall.—A Spinous Shark, Squalus 


spinosus, was brought in here on March 8th, which had been taken ona 
“boulter,” or long line near the Wolf. It measured five feet six inches 
over all. This species is evidently a ground Shark, and having now seen 
several specimens I am prepared to say with certainty that the figure given 
by Yarrell is not correct, and must have been taken from a specimen badly 
set up, and that [am more than ever inclined to doubt the existence of a 
Spinous Shark of the figure given by Couch, which is that of a swimming 
fish, as contrasted with a ground fish. Couch colours his figure of a roseate 
hue, whilst all the specimens that I have seen—one alive, and all the others 
within a few hours of their capture—were of a dull leaden hue above, and 
dusky white, as usual in Sharks, below. Especially noticeable was the 
large perpendicularly-oblong pea-green pupil of the eye, a feature which 
Couch has omitted to depict.—'THomas Cornisu (Penzance). 


Greater Weaver in Devon.—On visiting the Exeter Market on March 
7th to see what kinds of fish were for sale, I was surprised to see, on one of 
the stalls, between twenty and thirty Greater Weavers, T'rachinus draco, L., 
from ten to twelve inches in length, which the fishwoman said came from 
Beer, Devon, and that they were the first she had ever had sent to her. 
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She called them “ Devon-fish,” and seemed to think they must be valuable 
as food,.as she asked three shillings for seven of them. The dorsal fins 
had not been removed, and they were in very good condition. Some had 
the blue stripes still visible, so they could not have been long out of the 
water. This fish is said to be taken singly when fishing for Mackerel and 
Gurnards on the south coast of Devon in summer. Jt is also supposed to 
be found on sandy shores only, but there is no sund near Beer. It is 
remarkable that so many should have been taken together, and at this time 
of the year. There was nothing in the stomachs of two I opened. The 
abdominal cavity is remarkably small, being only two and a half inches 
long in a fish a foot in length.—W. S. M. D’Ursan (Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter). 


Occurrence of the Argentine near Penzance.—By the kindness of 
my friend Mr. Fortescue W. Millett, of Marazion, I have received a specimen 
of the Argentine, Scopelus Humboldtii, Cuvier. 1t was picked up on the 
beach between Marazion and Penzance, and precisely agrees with the 
descriptions given by Yarrell and Couch, except that I failed to detect the 
bright dots in the gill-covers noted by Couch. As it is the first specimen 
noted as taken in Cornwall, I subjoin the following measurements :—TJ.ength 
over all, two inches and four-sixteenths; eye to fork, one inch and ten- 
sixteenths; greatest depth, seven-tenths of an inch. The bright dots along 
the belly are of a pale green colour.—'THomaAs CorNIsuH (Penzance). 


CRUSTACEA. 


Crustacea on the South Coast of Devon.—During the past autumn 
and beginning of the present winter, in conjunction with Mr, C. W. Parker, 
of Warren Cottage, Starcross, I have been investigating the marine fauna 
of the coast between Sidmouth on the east and Teignmouth on the west, 
and we have found it much more productive than we were led to anticipate. 
Mr. Parker combines a marvellous facility in detecting minute forms with 
much skill in handling a boat and dredge, and has thoroughly ransacked the 
rocks and beach near where he lives, as well as the bottom of the sea for 
several miles out. Amongst a vast quantity of specimens of all classes 
and orders we have obtained there were, besides many common forms, the 
following rarer Crustacea:— Inachus dorsettensis, not very numerous ; 
dredged off Dawlish in fifteen fathoms on shelly ground. Pisa tetraodon, 
one on Langstone Rocks in August. P. gibbsii, one dredged off Dawlish. 
Hyas araneus, one very small specimen apparently of this species in a mass 
of corallines thrown up on the beach at Exmouth. H. coarctatus, two 
dredged off Dawlish. Hurynome aspera, not very uncommon off Dawlish in 
August, the females being laden with ova. Aantho florida, m crevices of 
rocks at Langstone Point, rather small in size, and not very numerous, 
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X. rivulosa, one only. Pilwnnus hirtellus, common under stones on the 
shore between tide-marks, and also dredged in fifteen to twenty fathoms. 
Pirimela denticulata occurs in one spot only near Dawlish. Portumnus 
latipes, common in shore-seines in August. Polybius henslowii, in pilchard- 
seines at Teignmouth. Portunus puber, abundant in holes in rocks, 
P. pusillus, common by dredging off Dawlish in about fifteen fathoms. 
Pinnotheres pisum ; with patience in opening large quantities of mussels 
this species can be obtained in tolerable numbers. Gonoplax angulatus, a 
few specimens by dredging. Altelecyclus septemdentatus, by dredging in 
twelve fathoms off Exmouth, but scarce. Corystes cassivelaunus, common in 
shore-seines. Pagurus prideaurii, P. cuanensis, aud P. hyndmanni, all 
taken abundantly by dredging, the latter in shells of Turritella. P.dilwynii 
is numerous in one part of the coast, about a mile and a half from shore 
on sand in shallow water, and inhabiting common shore shells, such as 
Purpura, Littorina,:and Natica. Galathea squamifera, common under 
stones on the shore and by dredging. G. strigosa, on rocks at Dawlish and 
sometimes in herring-nets, but not common. Nika edulis, one at Salcombe 
Regis. Crangon fasciatus, a few specimens at Langstone Point and Daw- 
lish. Athanias nitescens, a few at Salcombe Regis. Hippolyte cranchii, 
common. Mysis vulgaris and M. flexuosa, not common. Dexamine spinosa, 
dredged off Exmouth. Melita palmata, Langstone Point. Mera grossi- 
mana, Hurystheus erythropthalmus, and Cerapus abditus, dredged off Daw- 
lish. Caprella tuberculata and Apseudes talpa, dredged off Exmouth and 
Dawlish. Anceus mazillaris, males and females, and specimens in all 
stages of development, on rocks, and adhering to small shore fishes such as 
Father-lasher, and also on Gattorugine and Paganellus, at Straight Point, 
near Exmouth and Langstone Point. The greenish blue larva is quite 
transparent, and looks like an atom of green glass. This was Montagu’'s 
“ Oniscus ceruleatus.” Bopyrus squillarum, not uncommon on Palemon 
serratus.  Phryxus hyndmanni under the carapace, and P. paguri on the 
tail of, Pagurus bernhardus. Pleuroeryptes galathee, under carapace of 
Galathea squamifera. Cryptothiria pyymea, on Pagurus. Idotea parallela, 
abundant in broken tubes of Serpulw, &c., on the shore at Langstone 
Point. J. linearis, adults very abundant off Exmouth, and young on 
Zostera marina in the lake on Dawlish Warren. Cymodocea emarginata, 
Nara bidentata, Spheroma serratum, S. prideauxianum, Dynamene rubra, 
D. viridis, and Campecopea cranchii in empty shells of Balani on rocks. 
Peltogaster paguri, on tail of Pagurus bernhardus. P. sulcatus, on Pagurus 
cuanensis. Sacculina carcini, on tails of Carcinas manas and Portunus 
pusillus. Lernentoma lophii, on gills of Angler or Fishing Frog. 
Lepeopthirus Thompsoni, on skin of Lumpsucker; and Anchorella uncin- 
nata on gills of Wolf-fish. A number of species of Nymphonide and some 
crustaceans, one or more of which are new to the British lists, and others 
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of rare occurrence, have been identified by Rev. A. M. Norman, and I leave 
it to that gentleman to make them known. We hope to obtain many good 
things during the coming season.— W. 8S. M. D’Ursan (Albert Memorial 
Museum, Exeter). 


ANNELIDES. 


Subcutaneous Worms in Short-eared Owl.—I send you herewith a 
portion of the neck of a Short-eared Owl, which Mr. Bartlett, taxidermist, 
Banbury, has handed to me. You will observe that the surface is infested 
with what appear to be subcutaneous worms. When extracted they are 
nearly white in colour, and Mr. Bartlett found that one measured three 
inches in length. As I do not know anything about these curious animals 

rn I have forwarded the neck to you as it is, in order that you may, if you 
think it worth while, make some mention of the circumstance in ‘ The 
V. (Great Bourton, near Banbury). 

[These parasitical worms (/i/ari@) appear to be not uncommon in the 
neck muscles of birds (see ‘ Zoologist,’ 1881, p. 309; 1883, pp. 382, 383), 
and in some cases attain a considerable size. J ilaria attenuata, from the 
lung of the Peregrine Falcon, is as much as a foot long; £’. horrida, from 
the thoracic cavity of the American Rhea, more than four feet long! The 

4 specimens sent had unfortunately been kept too long dry. It would have 
been better to have placed the neck which contained them in a small phial 
of spirit.—Ep.] 


ARCHZ OLOGY. 
Origin of the name “Lobster” applied to the Stoat.—I1 have-heard 


it suggested that the above name is a corruption of “ leapster,’” and has 
reference to the leaps or bounds by which the Stoat frequently progresses. 
As this is the only explanation which I have met with, [ communicate it for 
what it may be worth, in reply to the inquiry on the subject at p. 112.— 
J. H. Gurney (Northrepps, Norwich). 


Origin of the name “Lobster” applied to the Stoat.— In ‘The 
Zoologist ’ for March the Editor asks the origin of the word “ Lobster ” as 
: applied to the Stoat. The subject received some attention last year in 
‘Science Gossip,’ from which I have taken the following notes. They were 
in reply to a query by Mr. John Hawell, Ingleby, Northallerton, in the 
April (1883) number. He says:—‘ The Stoat is in this neighbourhood 
'; called the ‘Clubster.’ Is this a mere local name? And why has this 
name been given to the Stoat?” (By a printer’s error the word was spelt — 
Clubstei. This was corrected in a subsequent number). ‘The May number 
contais the following reply from Mr. 'T. Southwell, of Norwich ;—* In 
Norfolk the Stoat is known amongst the country people as the ‘lobster ’ or 
lobstert, which is said to be derived from old Norse lopi, a lump or swelling, 
and stertr (Danish (stert, a tail. Probably Mr. Ingleby’s ‘clubster’ [the 
ZOOLOGIST.— APRIL, 1884. N 
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error, clubstei, is continued] is a corruption of the same.” In ‘Science 

Gossip ’ for June, 1885, W. T. Lynn, B.A., Blackheath, writes :— “ In 

Halliwell’s ‘ Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words’ it is stated that 

‘Clubster’ or ‘Clubtail’ is a north-country dialectic word for a Stoat or 

Summer Ermine (hermine d’été, as the French call the animal). The last 

syllable ‘ster’ is evidently the old word ‘start’ (in Anglo-Saxon stort), 

which still exists as part of the compound word red-start, but, as in ‘club- 

ster,’ has been denuded, by a not uncommon process, of its final letter.” In 

‘Science Gossip’ for July, 188%, uy. A. Wheldon states that ‘ Stoats are still 

called ‘ clubstarts ’ amongst the country people about Scarborough and in 

other parts of Yorkshire.” Mr. Hawell, in the same number, after thanking 

the above-quoted correspondents, says :—‘t The origin of the local word is 
now clear. The early dwellers in the north, wishing to give this animal a: 
name to distinguish it from the Weasel, would see in the black-tipped, com- 

paratively short, tail its most distinguishing feature, and would not un- 

naturally term it ‘clubtail.’ Halliwell is somewhat indefinite in calling 
‘clubster’a north-country word. I never heard it spoken of by this name 

in Cumberland. ‘This name cannot, I think, be a corruption of lobster, but 

is it not just possible that the latter might be a corruption of Clubster ? 
eae Something as to the Stoat’s becoming white would be interesting. 

Some authors write as though the Stoat were never white in England, but 
ouly farther north.” I do not consider Mr. Hawell is correct in speaking of 
the tail of the Stoat as “comparatively short”; on the contrary, it is very 

long compared with a Weasel’s tail. The name club-tail was no doubt 

suggested by the long and bushy appearance of the Stoat’s tail. I par- 

ticularly noticed this in June, 1881, when a fine Stoat ran across an open 

field from a rabbit which it had just killed. Most Stoats are stuffed with 

the black tip of the tail smoothed down. This is entirely wrong; the hairs 

should be set on end, as much like a fox’s brush as possible. In Bailey's 

‘ Dictionarium Britannicum,’ printed in 1730 (* not only for the Information 

of the Ignorant, but the Entertainment of the Curious”), | find under Lob : 
“A large North Sea Fish, whence perhaps Lob, Lobcock (q. d. Lap-cuck), a 
great, heavy, sluggish fellow.” By ‘ North” being in italics I conclude he 
connects the derivation of Lob with that word. May not this be a possible 
source from which Lob-tail (or Lobstart, or Lobster) has sprung? As the 
Stoat was found most abundantly in the North, and its tail was its most 
noticeable feature whilst running, the two ideas may have been blended 
together in the compound name as we now have it. What is the derivation 
of Lapland? The first part of the word may be the same as the above. If 
Iam right in tracing lob back to North, it will have no connection with 
club; I however regard the words ‘ Clubster” and “ Lobster” as being 
practically identical with the derivation as given in ‘Science Gossip.— 
J. GipBins (Neath, Glamorgan). 
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LINNEAN Soctrry oF Lonpon. 


March 6, 1884.—Sir Joun Luspock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., President, 
in the chair. 

Dr. Augustus B. Shepherd and Mr. James Dallas were elected Fellows, 
and Mr. William Hodgson, of Cumberland, an Associate of the Society. 
The President read a memorandum from the Foreign Office (received 
through the Science and Art Department), announcing that an International 
Ornithological Congress would be held in Vienna in the beginning of 
April next. 

There was exhibited, for Mr. T. E. Gunn, of Norwich, a variety of the 


common Moorhen, Gallinula chloropus, which had been shot last spring 


near Norwich (see Zool. 1884, p. 8). : 

Prof. St. G@. Mivart read a paper “ On the relations between the Iiistinct 
and other Vital Processes.” He contended that instinct cannot be divided 
by any hard-and-fast line from such vital processes as reflex action, pro- 
cesses of repair after injuries, and the process of development of the 
individual; and that these latter were more readily explained as activities 
especially instinctive, than that instinct could be explained by reflex action 
or by lapsed intelligence. The vital processes referred to were also shown 
to have an important bearing on the question of the origin of the species. 

Prof. T. S. Cobbold gave a verbal account of a paper received from 
Dr. P. Manson, of Hong Kong, in which the author furnished fresh evidence 
as to the rdle of the Mosquito, considered as the intermediary host of Filaria 
sanguinis-hominis. Dr. Manson has verified his previous observations in 
the most complete manner, and he now recognises and describes six well- 
marked stages in the growth of the Filaria whilst they are dwelling within 
the body of the insect. The memoir was illustrated by drawings, photographs 
and specimens sent by Dr. Manson. 

At the close of the paper, Dr. T. R. Lewis spoke at considerable length, — 
confirming Dr. Manson's statements in many particulars. 

March 20, 1884. —Henay T. Srarnton, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the chair. 

The Rey. Canon James Baker, Mr. W. Brockbank, Mr. Robert Mason, 
aud Mr. Edward A. Heath were elected Fellows of the Society. 

In illustration of his paper, “ A Contribution to the Knowledge of the 


Genus Anaphe, Walker,” Lord Walsingham exhibited a large and remark- 


able nest of a congregating moth, a species of the genus from Natal. It 
contained a packed mass of cocoons, specimens of the larve and of the 
mature insect; there likewise was shown a living example of a dipterous 
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parasite which had emerged from the moth-eggs on hatching. His lordship 
stated that the nest and contents had been forwarded to him by Col. J. H. 
Bowker, of Durban, and that the larve were found alive on its receipt in 
England in August last. The nest was placed in the insectarium of the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park, under the care of Mr. Thompson, who 
was so fortunate as to be able to rear some of the insects. Many of the 
larvee remained within the nest, but others, in companies of twenty to 
forty, occasionally marched out, moving in closely serried rank, much after 
the manner of the larvae of the procession moth (Crethocampa). From 
December to February about 250 moths emerged, but, from the difficulty of 
obtaining their natural food, all died, though a pair bred and the eggs were 
hatched. ‘The mature insect closely resembles the Anaphe panda, Boisd., 
though of the latter it would seem there are several well-marked local 
races. The genus is found in West Africa as well as Natal; but it appears 
that in the several species the colour, size, shape, and material of the common 
nest as well as the individual silky cocoons, markedly differ. Doubtless the 
habits of these moths, when still more fully known ia their native haunts, 
will yet form a most interesting chapter to the traveller. Of Anaphe four 
species have hitherto been described, viz., 4. venata, from Old Calabar ; 
A. ambigua, from Angola; A. reticulata and A. panda, from Natal. To 
these Lord Walsingham adds 4d. Carteri, from the Gold Coast, and 
A. infracta, from the Cameroons. 

The Secretary read a paper ‘On the Closure of the Cyclostomatous 
Bryozoa,” by Arthur W. Waters. While admitting that the group possesses 
few characters available for purposes of scientific determination, he never- 
theless points out that the ovicells have greater importance than has ‘hitherto 
been accorded them; also that the connecting pores are comparable with 
the rosette plates of the Chilostomata, and that stress must be laid on the 
size of the zooecial tube, and more particularly to the position and variation 
of its closure. ‘The author states that in the Cylostomata, which are the 
simplest of the Bryozoa, he has now found a calcareous partition which 
closes the tubular zooecium, and thus protects the colony. Whereas in the 
Chilostomata (which are more highly differentiated, and not being tubular 
could more easily be closed up), there is the horny speculum, which is 
not a sign of death, but is movable, and protects the living polypide, and 
through it the colony.—J. Munir. | 


ZooLocicaL Society or Lonpon. 
19, 1884.—OsBeErr Satvin, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in 
the chair. 
The Secretary read a report on the additions whch had been made to 
the Society's Menagerie during the month of January, and called special 
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attention to a young female Babirussa, Babirussa alfurus, born January 
16th, of one of the females presented by Dr. F. H. Bauer, in July, 1883; 
and to a young example of a small species of Cormorant, apparently the 
Pygmy Cormorant, Phalacrocorax pyqmaus, purchased January 31st, and 
said to have been received from Sierra Leone. | 

Mr. Selater laid on the table and made some remarks on a copy of the 
lately issued ‘‘Guide to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens.” 

Mr. W. T. Blanford made some observations on the collection of 
drawings of Himalayan Birds lately presented to the Society's Library by 
Mr. Brian H. Hodgson. | 

Prof. I’. Jeffrey Bell read the second part of his contribution to the 
systematic arrangement of the Asteroidea. In the present communication 
the author treated of the species of the genus Oreaster. 

A communication was read from M. Fernand Lataste, containing the 
description of a new species of Gerbille from Arabia. This new species 

was founded on specimens living in the Society’s Gardens, which had been 
hitherto referred to Gerbillus erythrurus, Gray. M. Lataste considered the 
species to be undescribed, and proposed to call it Meriones longifrons. 
| A communication was read from Mr. J. Wood-Mason, in which he gave 
\ the description of a new species of the Neuropterous genus Corydalis. The 
first example of this insect (a female) was captured by Lieut.-Col. H. H. 
| Godwin-Austen, on the Naga Hills, N.E. frontier of India; but male 
specimens had since been obtained. The author proposed to call this 
species Corydalis asiatica. 

A communication was read from Dr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys, on the Mollusca 
procured during the ‘ Lightning’ and ‘ Porcupine’ Expeditions 1868-70, 
forming the seventh part of his series of papers on this subject. The 
present part comprised the genera from Lissoa to Acirsa, with seventy-four 
species, of which fourteen were new to science, as was also one new genus. 


March 4, 1884.—E. W. H. Hotpsworta, Esq., F.Z.S., in the chair. 

| Mr. Howard Saunders exhibited and made remarks on specimens of 
two Gulls, Xema Sabini and Larus philadelphia, in the breeding-plumage, 
| both killed in Scotland. Mr. Saunders also made some observations upon 
the specimen of Larus atricilla in the British Museum, said to be the one 
killed by Montagu at Winchelsea; and came to the conclusion that the bird 
in question was not Montagu’s specimen. Mr. Saunders likewise exhibited 
a specimen of Puffinus griseus, killed off the Yorkshire coast. 

A letter was read from Dr. Ch. W. Liitken, calling attention to a 
specimen of an Echidna in the Zoological Museum of Copenhagen, which 
seemed to be different from the ordinary Tachyglossus aculeatus, and which 
Dr. Liitken was of opinion might possibly be referable to the lately described 
I’. Lawesi of New Guinea. 
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Mr. J. E. Harting exhibited and made observations on some antlers of 
Roe Deer from Dorsetshire and Scotland. 

Mr. W. R. Ogilvie Grant read a paper on the Fishes of the genera 
Sicydium and Lentipes (belonging to the familt Gobiide@), in which an 
attempt was made to arrange the species of Sicydium into smaller 
groups, the members of which were found to be allied together by con- 
venient and distinctive characters. Five new species of Sicydium were 
described. 

A communication was read from Mr. F. Moore on some new Asiatic 
Diurnal Lepidoptera, chietly from specimens in the Calcutta Museum. 

A communication was read from the Count T. Salvadori, containing 
some critical remarks on an African duck, Anas capensis, Gmelin.—P. L. 
SCLATER, Secretary. 


ENToOMOLOGICAL Society oF Lonpoy. 


February 6, 1884.—J. W. Duxsina, Esq., M.A., &e., President, 


in the chair. 

The President appointed Sir Sidney S. Saunders, Mr. F. P. Pascoe, 
and Mr. R. Meldola as Vice-Presidents for the vear. 

Mr. P. Crowley exhibited eggs, larval galleries, pupe and imagos of 
Castnia eudesmia, Gray. The specimens had been lately received from 
Valparaiso by Mr. Watkins. The eggs greatly resembled grains of white 
wheat in size and colour; the larval galleries (so-called cocoons) appeared 
to consist of silk and sawdust, and were exceedingly tough and hard; they 
were from one foot to sixteen inches long and about four inches in circum- 


ference ; -in some instances they were very closely adherent to the spiny leaf — 


of the food-plant | Pourretia coarctata): the empty pupa-case protruded from 
the side of these galleries, after the manner of a Cossus pupa, which it 
much resembled. 

Mr. H. T. Stainton called attention to the life-history of Aglossa pin- 
guinalis, Linn., as lately worked out by the late Mr. Buckler (| Ent. Mo. 
Mag., xx., 193), showing that the lard- and butter-eating capabilities of the 
larva, with its special adaptation for such a mode of life, were merely a 
fable, which had been fully accepted as a fact from the days of De Geer 
and Reaumur to the present time. In answer toa question from Mr. Fitch, 
Mr. Stainton said that Mr. Buckler was likewise acquainted with the larva 
of Aglossa cuprealis, Hubu., but how far its history had been written he 
did not know. © | 

The Secretary exhibited photographs of the upper- and under-side of 
the female Hypocephalus armatus, Desm., on behalf of Dr. D. Sharp, and 
read a note. | 
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Mr. F. P. Pascoe exhibited selections from a collection of Curculionida 
from New Guinea, consisting of specimens collected by D’Albertis and 
others, comprising upwards of three hundred species, of which probably 
one half were undescribed. 

The President observed that, with a view to the fertilization of clover, 
the agriculturists of New Zealand have for some time been anxious to 
import humble-bees into their colony; previous experiments having failed, 
Mr. Nottidge, of Ashford, had been endeavouring to supply the want. 
Impregnated humble-bees are often found in a state of torpor, hiding in 
holes in banks and hedgerows when the process of hedging and ditching 
was carried on in November and December. Mr. Nottidge advertised for 
specimens, offering a small sum for every living queen ; and the result was 
that he was abie to dispatch to Christchurch, N. Z., a parcel of twenty 
impregnated queens on the 13th December, 1883, and a lot of sixty on the 
loth January, 1584. Each queen was packed in dry moss, and placed 
in a separate box, with a cake of candy in case of the temperature on the 
voyage rising to such a height as to revivify them, but with instructions 
to keep them at about 40°. The humble-bees were seut in ships fitted 
with refrigerators for the carriage of meat, and it was hoped that by 
maintaining a temperature not exceeding 40° they would remain in a 
seml-torpid state until their arrival in the colony. The success of the 
experiment remains to be seen; but it will be tried on a larger scale at 
the end of the present vear. 

The President said that he had just received the first part of the 
Transactions of the Huddersfield Naturalists’ Society, which contains 
“A Catalogue of the Lepidoptera found in the Huddersfield District,” by 
Messrs. Mosley. and Porritt. The list includes 666 species. He made 
some remarks on the alleged scarcity or disappearance of species formerly 
common. A discussion ensued in which it was generally agreed that 
buttertlies were everywhere in Britain considerably scarcer than was the 
case thirty years ago, and this quite irrespective of the influence of bad 
seasons. 

The Secretary read a report from the Committee re-appointed on the 
suuject of the supposed presence of Phyllowera vastatriv on vines in the 
colony of Victoria. The Committee had carefully examined rvots, and 
regretted to be obliged to report that the Phylloxera is undoubtedly present 
upou them, and in some numbers. They made various suggestions as to 
destruction of bines and roots, and treatment of ground in which infected 
Vines have been grown. 

Douglas communicated a paper “ On a new species of the 
genus Orthesia™ (O. menariensis), received from M. J. Lichtenstein, who 
obtained it from Montecristo, where it was. found on Erica arborea. 
Drawings of the insects were exhibited. 
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Sir Sidney S. Saunders communicated some “ Further notes on the 
Caprification of domestic Figs, with reference to Dr. Paul Mayer’s comments 
thereon.” | 

Part V. of the ‘Transactions’ for 1883 (Index, &ec.) was on the table. 


March 5, 1884.— Special General Meeting.— J. W. Dunxine, Esyq., 
M.A., I’.L.S., &e., President, in the chair. 

Pursuant to a requisition presented to the President and Council, and 
in accordance with chapter xix. of the Bye-Laws, a Special Meeting was 
convened for this day, to consider the desirability of obtaining a charter 
incorporating the Society. : 

Prof. Westwood, Hon. Life-President, proposed :— 

“That it is desirable to obtain for the Society a Royal Charter of 
Incorporation.” | 

Mr. Stainton seconded the proposition. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. Verrall, Mr. M‘Lachlan, Mr. Slater, 
and the President. 

Ou being put to the vote, the proposition was carried nem. con. 


Ordinary Meeting.—Prof. J. 0. Wresrwoop, M.A., F.L.S., &¢., Hon. 
Life-President, in the chair. ; 

Mr. J. W. Dunning called attention to a paper entitled “ Description 
of a Pieris new to science—Pieris Spilleri, mihi,” by A.J. Spiller, published 
in ‘ The Entomologist,’ vol. xvii., p.62, and spoke discouraging the hasty 
imposition of personal names. If the attempt of one entomologist by this 
means to confer honour (often undeserved) upon another might be excused, 


what could be said for the man who is not content to wait till the compli-- 


ment is paid him by another, but insists upon crowning himself? ‘The 
President believed the case to be without precedent, and, as it was certainly 
a departure from good taste, he trusted Mr. Spiller would not find an 
imitator. 

Whilst on the subject of paronymic nomenclature, the President desired 
to enter a protest against such grotesque barbarisms as Huw«elhydrus, 
Tyndallhydrus, Darwinhydrus, and Spencerhydrus, which met his eye on 
perusing the pages of the ‘ Zoological Record’ for 1882. Such hideous and 
unmeaning forms only tend to bring scientific nomenclature into coutempt. 

Prof. Westwood recommended a study of the principles laid down in 
Linneé’s ‘ Philosophia Botanica’ and in Fabricius’ ‘ Philosophia Entomo- 
logica’ to all uomenclators. 7 

Mr. E. Saunders read the concluding part of his ‘“* Synopsis of the 
British Hymenoptera Aculeata—Part IIL. dpide.” Also “ Further Notes 
on the terminal segments of Aculeate Hymenoptera.”—E. A. Fircu, Hon. 
Secretary. 
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